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SOME FACTS FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL. 

Music— It is said that there are 230,000 singers 
in the choirs of the Church of England. 

Art.— The ceiling of the entrance hall of the Im- 
perial Museum of Art at Vienna, is covered with 
one immense painting by Munkacsy. The canvas 
on which this was painted was a single immense 
sheet, woven expressly for the purpose, and so large 
that a special building had to be constructed for 
the studio in which it was painted. 

The late Madame Bartholdi was her son's model 
for his statue of ''Liberty Enlightening the World." 
She had the reputation in her youth of being the 
handsomest girl in Alsace, and up to the day of her 
death, at the great age of ninety, bore many marks 
of her former beauty, her fine eyes still retaining 
their luster. 

Medicine.— In the discussion following the read- 
ing of an article on headache before the Mississippi 
Valley Medical Association, at Hot Springs, 
Thomas Hunt Stucky, M. D., Ph. D., Professor of 
Theory and Practice and Clinical Medicine, Hos- 
pital College of Medicine, Louisville, Ky., said : 
"Tne paper just read is to me one of unusual in- 



terest and importance. When we take into consid- 
eration the many causes of headache, and look back 
upon the treatment in the past for this condition by 
opium or its alkaloids, Kola, chloral, the bromides, 
etc., and remember their tardiness of producing 
relief, as well as the great danger of having our 
patients becoming drug-habitues, 'tis indeed a fact 
that antikamnia has proven a godsend to the peo- 
ple, as well as to the profession. Its handy form, 
being put up in tablets, two of which, crushed, is 
the adult dose, render it advisable to keep a dozen 
five-grain tablets about the house ; they will always 
be welcome in time of pains. One fact is evident, 
he continues, and that is that antikamnia has almost 
entirely displaced opium, its compounds and de- 
rivatives, for the relief of pain. Its mission is a 
great one and its usefulness is thoroughly estab- 
lished. It does not depress the heart's action ; it 
does relieve pain. An extended use from its first 
appearance has served to increase my confidence in 
the great value of Antikamnia. I may add spe- 
cifically that in no one feature of its use has it been 
of more service to me than in overcoming the 
headache, pain and muscular soreness, suffered by 
every victim of La Grippe. Here it is "just the 
thing." 



Literature.— Few writers passed through greater 
privations than Alphonse Daudet, who, at the age 
of seventeen, reached Paris penniless and friend- 
less. The ot»ly acquaintance he possessed in that 
immense city was his brother Ernest, who lived on 
a salary of $4.50 per week. 

Health Hints.— Most people eat too much. 

Invalids should eat lightly, and rest immediately 
after meals. 

Cultivate cheerfulness during meals, never eat 
when angry, sad or worried, or very tired. 

Anger changes saliva into a poison. 

Warm applications for the spine and stomach and 
between the shoulders are valuable, and aid diges- 
tion. 

I find that scientists differ cencerning the value 
of the tomato. Some declare the acid useful and 
nourishing, others hurtful and injurious. 

The King of Italy has decreed that the conserva- 
tory at Milan shall hereafter be known as the Con- 
servatorio Guiseppe Verdi. By way of contrast to 
this, let it be remembered that when Verdi was a 
young man he was refused admission to this very 
school, on the ground that he showed no special ap- 
titude for music ! 
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A STUDY OF ROBERT SCHUMANN. 



"Autour D'Un eSonate" is the title of a handsome 
book published by the Librair Fischbacker, of 38 
Rue de Seine, Paris. Its author is Jeau Hubert, 
who has taken for the theme of a volume of eighty 
quarto pages the Schumann sonata in sol minor, a 
work first sketched out in 1833, but only finished in 

1835 - 

This sonata the author characterizes as fully rep- 
resentative of the composer, says an exchange, and 
as showing the diverse influences that educated, as 
it were, his intelligence. 

Schumann died in 1834, while the critics were still 
finding fault with his music. Felis could not un- 
derstand the admiration the public entertained 
for Schumann's genius, which he termed anli- 
pathique; yet to-day, according to Jean Hubert, this 
music is classic in France, and has influenced many 
recent composers. Gounod knew and felt Schu- 
mann, as is proved in his Eludes iSymphomques, and 
in the stanzas of "Sappho. '' which dale from 1851. 
In "Djamileh" and in "Carrueu" Bizet shows traces 
of Schumann, and in later works he did not hesitate 
to admit that he '-^appropriated the accents and pro- 
cesses of the master." All leading pianists are 
passionately devoted to Schumann. 

It is generally admitted that,while Schumann was 
inimitable in his shorter works, either vocal melo- 
dies or pieces for the pianoforte, he was inferior in 
chamber music and in symphonies, which demand- 
ed, with their ampler dimensions, logical and 
abundant developments. His ''Carnaval," "Kreis- 
leriana, and sonatas exemplify his merits best. 

Saint Saens, while exalting to the skies the piano- 
forte works of Schumann, qualities his praise by de- 
claring that "he was not the mau for long compo- 
sitions {de longue haleine), and one must always ex- 
pect to meet those of his works which are of vast 
proportions with certain feeble passages." This 
judgment, says Hubert, is just, and particularly 
discernible in "Faust," "Genevieve," and "Paradise 
and the Peri." , 

La/ignae, professor of harmony in the Paris 
Conservatoire, writes of "the indecision and vague 
form of Schumann," of his numerous eirors, and 
affirms that his works are not, in general, well built 
and satisfactorily balanced. Wasieiewski, another 
critical writer of repute, claims that "beyond doubi 
his faults in organic development and logical se- 
quence of idea are due in a large measure to his 
ignorance of theory." 

As the book to which we refer is avowedly a 
eulogy of one of Schumann's best works, it seems 
odd that the writer should devote so many pages to 
adverse criticism of his hero, but probably his ob- 
ject is to show that, despite these hostile opinions 
of men eminent in the world of music, the compo- 
sitions of Schumann are to-day vindicating them- 
selves, and, by their sheer force of merit, are assum- 
ing the position of classics, 

Schumann, says Jean Hubert, passionately loved 
Chopin, and exalted Beethoven and Schubert. He 
predicted in magnificent terms thefuture of Brahms, 
who in song writing would continue the work 
of Schubert, and in chamber music would show him- 
self the worthy heir of Beethoven. But he had utter 
contempt for Meyerbeer. Schumann, however, was 
generally very outspoken in his laudatory opinions 
of the old masters. Of Bach he had the highest ad- 
miration. "Bach is incomparable, immeasurable!" 
and in a private letter he wrote, "I can never think 
of Bach as seated upright before his organ, in all 
his majesty, the organ sounding forth beneath his 
fingers, without imagining thefaithful with their eyes 
devotedly turned up toward him, and the angels 
themselves grouped about the keyboard." And 
again, "The glorious Bach knew a million times 
more than we suspect." 

Of Gluck's "Iphigeniein Aulide" he wrote; "As 
long as the world exists such music ought to be 
heard, for it will never grow old." Alas, for the 
prediction! Gluck's operas havegrown old, and the 
world listens to them no more, the only selection re- 
taining its popularity (and then only as a concert 
aria) being the "Che faro seuza Eurydice." 

' 'Severity, peace, grace, the characteristics of the 
art works of antiquity, are also the characteristics 
of the school of Mozart," is what Schumann wrote 
of the composer of "Don Juan." 

In 1836 Schumann wrote this splendid passage 
about the great master of Bonn: "Were I a prince, 
I would construct to the memory of Beethoven a 
temple in the Palladian style; or, still better, would 
take a hundred oaks of a century's growth and in- 
scribe with gigant c writing his name over a vast 
expanse of country; or I would build in his honor 
an Academy, wherein his words would be taught, 
the words which declare that Music should not be 
exercised as a vulgar trade, but restricted to its 
own priests as a world of marvels is to the initiated 
alone." 

Cherubini he termed a great man and a great 
master, one too little known and too little appreci- 
ated. Mendelssohn he called "a true divinity. Not 
a day passes that he does not enounce thoughts 
worthy to be graven in letters of gold." 



THE GREAT ROSENTHAL. 

After an absence of several years, Moriz Rosen- 
thal is again playing in this country, fuller in knowl- 
edge, finer in technical equipment, more wholly the 
artist. Audiences which tilled every nook and cran- 
ny in Carnegie Music Hall, New York, gave him 
welcome nightly, and it was a welcome that set the 
roof-tree ringing. When Paderewoki played, anae- 
mic girls fainted in their orchestra chairs ; when 
Rosenthal played, strong men stood and cheered 
him. It is the difference between nerve-ganglia 
and brain. And Moriz Rosenthal is distinctly a 
playerwho appeals to men and to those women who 
love men. He is immensely virile. His playing, al- 
most overwhelming in its diabolical cleverness, is 
still essentially the playing of a man who thinks 
and feels. Paderewski plays like a cat ; Rosenthal 
plays like an uncannily intellectual giant. Moriz 
Rosenthal looks like the young Heine, blonde and 
well formed. His face is handsome in its racial 
way and is bi-parted by a thick, yellow mustache. 
His hair has length and curl. A great air of deter- 
mination sits upon this sturdy little person. He 
carries his shoulders well back, as one who values 
his digestion. He looks the man His art is em- 
broidered with no physical mannerisms. He is ab- 
solutely without affectation. If he takes himself 
seriously, it is because an artist owes a certain 
measure of respect to himself ; he is not as other 
men are. His re-entree was made the occasion of a 
very hearty demonstration. There was burning en- 
thusiasm, if not enthusiasm to burn. And yet,what 
a virtuoso the man is ! There is no one to-day, prob- 
ably there has never been one, who has his prodig- 
ious and prestidigious command of the Piano. Crit- 
icism sinks into description, and description into 
encomium. Those marvelous wrists and hands are 
inhuman in their skill. But with this, one has said 
only his first word, and in piano-playing it is the 
last word that Rosenthal has said. He is the ultima 
thule beyond which technique cannot go, so long as 
the Piano remains what it is. 

This great artist will appear here, at the Four- 
teenth Street Theatre, Monday night, January 30th, 
and Wednesday matinee, February 1st, and it will 
be possibly his only appearance m St. Louis. 



VICISSITUDES OF FAMOUS SONGS. 



JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 

It is from Bach, although he was not in the true 
sense of the word a virtuoso, that the whole mod- 
ern art of the piano may b ■ said to emanate. His 
toccatas, his concertos, his antasias, his English and 
French suites are imperis iable monuments of the 
art. In our clay, we find in his music material for 
study, just as useful, just as necessary as they were 
a hundred years ago. It still remains, says the 
American Art Journal, the keystone of instruction. 
His style of playing the harpsichord was remarka- 
able for the absolute evenness of its bearing, for its 
extreme clearness and for its perfect correctness. 
His hands were always in absolute repose, the fin- 
gers, each equally active and independent of the 
other, were alone in motion. The simple grandeur, 
the majesty, the dignity of Bach's playing drew 
forth the admiration of his contemporaries. He 
refrained from any outward movement during the 
expressive or passionate passages of the work that 
he was interpreting. It was his art alone that was 
to produce the w ished-for effect upon the auditor. 
His improvisations were marvellous ; the fantaisie 
chromatique may be accepted as a perfect model. 
He preferred the clavichord. "The harpsichord." 
said he, " has no soul." And the piano, then newly 
invented, seemed to him too hard, too ordinary. 
On the clavichord, he could attain any effect in ex- 
pression that he sought for, and he considered this 
instrument as the most suitable for work or execu- 
tion. In his numerous and wonderful masterpieces 
Bach has pushed to a higher degree of perfection 
than ever attained by any other master, the art of 
combination, of polyphony. It is this art which im- 
parts to his creations their grandeur, their vital 
force, their youth. His piano music alone would 
suffice to immortalize him. The only musician of 
this epoch who deserves to be compared to Bach is 
Hamdel, an admirable virtuoso upon the harpsi- 
chord. Hamdel has only left a few compositions 
for this instrument. An exceptional power of con- 
ception, a wonderful skill for effects, and a fiery 
temperament served to draw him towards the the- 
atre, towards oratorio. Nevertheless, his suites for 
harpsichord will always be considered models of 
style. 



Do n't be in the pitiful position, when asked to 
play, of having to reply, "Oh, I have n't brought 
my music with me." Carry a few good pieces in 
your head. 

Do n't wait for repeated requests before you con- 
sent to play. The more will be expected of you the 
more you need pressure, and you may prove a sore 
disappointment. 

Do n't be dejected at slow progress. 

Do n't be conceited at quick progress. 



Composers may complain of the fluctuations of 
taste as increasing their difficulty in winning the 
favor of audiences, but it is not" always impossible 
for them to predict the success of their music even 
before it has been introduced to the public, says a 
prominent critic. Weber, when rehearsing his new 
opera, "Der Freischutz," which had been selected 
as the first work to be produced in a recently fin- 
ished theater in Berlin, June, 1821, was in the best 
spirits, notwithstanding the great anxiety felt by 
his friends lest his musical success should be 
eclipsed by that of the rival composer Spontini. 
Spontini was a chief favorite in Berlin, and to equal 
him seemed a difficult task. But Weber would not 
allow himself to be discouraged, and the triumph- 
ant reception of ''Der Freischutz" fully justified his 
hopefulness. Not only was it welcomed with en- 
thusiasm throughout "Germany when it first ap- 
peared; it still holds the stage as a favorite opera, 
despite the many and great changes in the world of 
music since Weber's time. 

Another example of this presentiment of success 
occurs in the account of the production of "Rigo- 
letto," brought out at Venice in 1851. It is related 
that Verdi, when at work on this opera, refused to 
fill up a certain blank in the score, alleging, in an- 
swer to entreaties from the singer who was to per- 
form the missing aria, that there would be plenty of 
time to study it— it was nothing difficult. This he 
continued to repeat until the actual day fixed for 
the performance of Rigoletto, when, with much 
mystery and many precautions against being over- 
heard, he played the enchanting "La donna e mo- 
bile" to the mystified singer. As the latter was ex- 
pressing his delight, Verdi cautioned him strictly on 
no account to hum or whistle the catching air be- 
fore evening; the orchestra, he said, had learnt it 
already, and were also under a solemn vow not to 
let one note be heard before the actual perform- 
ance. "Why this mystery?" inquired the puzzled 
artist. "Because," replied Verdi, "I do not wish 
all Venice to be singing it before my opera is 
brought out." „ tt . I 

Sure enough, the following day "all Venice" had 
caught the facile melody, and "La donne e mobile" 
was assured of immortality. 

However, first performances can not always be 
relied upon as tests of popularity. On the produc- 
tion of La Traviata at the same theater, two years 
later, dead failure resulted, catching as were the 
airs and interesting the libretto. Verdi wrote to» ( 
friend next day: "Traviata last night, made » 
fiasco. Is the fault mine or the actors?" Ti~" 
will show." 

Time showed plainly that only the actors could 
be held responsible for the failure. A contempo I 
rary account says: The tenor, M. Graziani, took 
cold, and sang his part throughout in a hoarse and 
almost inaudible voice. M. Varezi, the baritone, 
having what he would call a secondary role, took 
no trouble to bring out the dramatic iniportanceof 
this hhort, but capital part, so that- the effect of the 
celebrated duet between "Violetta" and "Ger- 
mond" in the second act was entirely missed. Mme, 
Donatelli, who impersonated the delicate, sickly 
hei-oine; was one of the stoutest ladies on the stage 
or off it, and when at the beginning of the third 
act the doctor declares that consumption had 
wasted away the young lady, and that she cannot 
live more than a few hours, the audience was! 
thrown into a state of perfectly uproarous glee-a i 
state very different from that necessary to appre- 
ciate the tragic action of the last act. 

No wonder that La Traviata made a fiasco under , 
these trying circumstances! Yet, when nfore ade- 
quately performed, the opera soon became an im- 
mense favorite with audiences of all nations, and 
Verdi had no reason to remember the disasters at 
tending its first appearance in public, 

One of the most popular operas of the present 
day, Carmen, underwent a similar unfortunate ex- 
perience, but achieved success too late, alas! tocon- 
sole the disappointed composer, whose death was 
accelerated, it is said, by the ill reception accorded 
to his chef-dceuvre. Carmen was, in fact, actuallf 
hissed off the stage on its first performance (in 
Paris, 1875), and poor Bizet died shortly after, un- 
able to foresee the great success in store for his 
latest and best work, whose stirring music so ad- 
mirably fits the thrilling Spanish libretto it illus- 
trates. Such are some'of the vicissitudes attending 
favorite melodies, concerning which a large volume 
of interesting matter might easily be, written, were 
the adventures of our most popular songs collected 
from the date of their composition down to tin | 
present time. 



inif 



The Pope, as we learn, is writing a Latin hymn on 
the "Worship of the Redeemer," intended to cele- 
brate the end of the century. It will be set to mu- 
sic by the priest Perosi, whose dramatic oratorio, 
"The Transfiguration," was produced on December 
3rd at Bologna with the same enthusiastic success 
accorded to his previous oratorios. 
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A good and acceptable present is a subscrip'ionto 
Kunkel's Musical Review. For the subscription 
price— $3 per year — you receive nearly $100 worth 
of the choicest piano solos, duets, songs, studies, 
etc. The Review, during the year,gives a valuable 
library of music, keeps you in touch with current 
events, maintains your interest in music, and 
proves a welcome visitor to your home. 



KUNKEL POPULAR CONCERTS. 

The Kunkel Popular Concerts now take place ev- 
ery Thursday night, instead of every Wednesday 
night, and at the Association Hall in the Y. M.C. A. 
Building, Grand and Franklin aves. Everybody is 
pleased with this hall, which is all that could be de- 
sired in every respect. Mr. Charles Kunkel contin- 
ues to offer programmes of the highest and most 
popidar order. Among the special numbers are 
magnificent duos for two pianos,which are in them- 
selves rare treats to students and lovers of music. 
The following are the last programmes rendered : 

231st Kunkel Popular Concert (seventh concert of 
the season), January 4, 1899. 

1. Sonata for Piano and Violin, op. 8, Grieg, a. 
Allegro con brio. b. Allegretto quasi Andantino. 
c. Allegro molto Vivace. Arnold Pesold and Charles 
Kunkel. 

2. Duos for two Pianos, a. Sounds from Elys- 
ium (Reverie), Bergt. b. Chaconne, op. 150, Raff. 
Louis Conrath and Charles Kunkel. 

3. Song — Humbly before me (Ave Maria) with Vio- 
lin Obligato, Millard. Miss Grace Youug and Mr. 
Arnold Pesold. 

4. Songs— a. Ich Wand're nicht, b. Wanderer's 
Song, Schumann. Milton B. Griffith. 

5. Duos for two Pianos — a. Scherzo, Dance of the 
Elves. Thome, b. Andante, "Celestial Harmo- 
nies," Himmel. c. Gavotte, "Queen of the Ball," 
Pironi. Louis Conrath and Charles Kunkel. 

G. Soug— For all Eternity, Mascheron. Miss Grace 
Young. 

7. Violin Solo— a. Liebeslied (Love Song), Con- 
rath. b. Ungarischer Tanz, Brahmz-Joachim. Ar- 
nold Pesold. 

8. Songs— a In the Woods, MacDowell. 6. I can 
not help loving thee, Johns. Milton B. Griffith. 

I). Duos for two Pianos — Mid-Summer Nights' 
Dream Music, Mendelssohn-Ku'ikel. a. Nocturne. 
b. Dance of the Fairies, c. Wedding March. Louis 
Conrath and Charles Kunkel. 

232nd Kunkel Popular Concert (eighth concert of 
the season), January 11, 1899. 

1. Duos for two Pianos — a. Fantasia and Fugue 
in G minor, Bach. b. Sarabande and Variations, 
Conrath. Suite in form of a series of characteristic 



pieces. (1) Tema. (2) Diologo. (3) Momento Gi- 
ocosco. (4) Scherzino. (5) Romanzo. (6) Inter- 
mezzo. (7) Alia Roccoco. (8) Marcia Funebre. 
(9) Finale Marcia Trionfale. Charles Kunkel and 
Louis Conrath. 

2. Song — Astbore, Trotere. Miss Lilian Schulen- 
berg. 

3. Song— The Erl-King(Erlkonig), Schubert. Jas. 
J. Rohan. 

4. Duos for two Pianos— a. Praeludium (Prelude) 
Harfenkliinge, Haberbier. b. Easter Chimes, God- 
ard. c. Listen, my Love (Serenade), Valle des Paz. 
d. Carnival Espaghol, Delioux. Charles Kunkel and 
Louis Conrath. 

5. Song — Happy Days, Strelezki. Miss Lilian 
Schulenberg. 

6. Violin Solo — Bluebells of Scotland (Fantasia), 
Farmer. Master Willie Bunsen, who is a pupil of 
Arnold Pesold, with whom he commenced the study 
of the violin two years ago. 

7. Song — Song of the Toreador (Carmen), Bizet. 
James J. Rohan. 

8 Duo for two Pianos — Tannhiiuser March, "En- 
tering of the Guests of Wartburg," Wagner. Charles 
Kunkel and Louis Conrath. 

233rd Kunkel Popular Concert (ninth concert of 
the season), January 19, 1899. 

1. Trio for Piano, Violin and Violoncello, op. 72, 
Godard. a. Allegro Moderato. b. Adagio, c. Vi- 
vace, d Allegro Vivace. G. Parisi, P. G.Anton and 
Charles Kunkel. 

2. Song— O Holy Father, Raff, (with Violin Obli- 
gato;. Mrs. Mitchell Scott Meyberg and Signor G. 
Parisi . 

3. Violoncello Solo — a. Andacht (Devotion), op. 
50, No. 3, b. Reigen (Ring Dance), op. 50, No. 4, 
Popper. P. G. Anton. 

4. Piano Solo— UngarischeFantasie,Liszt. Charles 
Kunkel. 

5. Violin Solo — a. Ave Maria, Schubert-Wilhelmy. 
6 Madrigale, Simonetti. c. Hongroise, Tivadar 
Nacbez. G. Parisi. 

6. Song— Lorelei, Liszt. Mrs. Mitchell Scott Mey- 
berg. • 

7. Trio for Piano, Violin and Violoncello, Pache. 
Three pieces, a. Serenade, b. Barcarole, c. Pizzi- 
cato Gavotte. G. Parisi, P. G. Anton and Charles 
Kunkel. 

8. Duet for Piano — Butterfly Grand Galop, Mel- 
notte. Charles J. Kunkel and Charles Kunkel. 



In the Grau company, now at the Metropolitan, 
New York, there are three singers, says Music Trade 
Review, who are triumphant examples of perfect 
singing and of its results — Lilli Lehmann, Marcella 
Sembrich and Jean de Reszke. At fifty, after a ca- 
reer of consistent labor iu the interpretation of the 
great dramatic and declamatory roles of Wagner — 
Brunnhilde; Isolde and Ortrude — Mme. Lehmann's 
voice, though perhaps a little less elastic and a little 
less vigorous, is still pure, round, fresh, true, and, 
above all, stable. Its condition is such that it is as 
much as ever under the singer's control, responsive 
to all demands of an expressive nature. 

Marcella Sembrio's voice, after twenty years of 
con taut service in the florid exercises of colorature 
song, is stdl smooth and fluent. The act of singing 
may entail a little more effort on the part of the 
singer, but the result attained is as glorious as ever. 
The voice is as polished in legato and as agile in 
staccato as when Sembrich first became a famous 
artist. 

Jean de Reszke's control of his vocal equipment is 
so complete, so just and considerate, is governed by 
such thorough knowledge of everything that makes 
up the science of singing, that it has permitted him 
to become a marvelous singer, one of the few in 
musical history who will live as a master in both 
lyric and dramatic music. 

In all these three cases, it is art that is vindicated 
and glorified, not voice ; for, heretical as this may 
sound to some, not one of these persons has a voice 
of extraordinary quality. 



AT THE THEATRES. 
Coming Attractions. 

CENTURY. 

Monday, Feb. 6, James Hackett. 
Sunday, Feb. 12, Otis Harlan. 
Sunday, Feb. 19, The French Maio. 
Monday, Feb. 27, Sol Smith Russell. 

OLYMPIC. 
Sunday, Feb. 5, James O'Neill! 
Sunday, Feb. 12, Jack and the Beanstalk. • 
Sunday, Feb. 19, W. II. Crane. 
Sunday, Feb. 26, The Turtle. ■ 

James O'Neill has achieved a monumental suc- 
cess in his new play, entitled "When Greek Meets 
Greek." It is a romantic drama of the big est or- 
der, relying for its success only upon its merits as a 
play and the ai'tistic rendering of the chief role by 
James O'Neill. The author, Joseph Hatton, is a 
well-known Englishman of letters. In journalistic 
circles he achieved a great reputation as managing 
editor of the London Bureau of the New York Her- 
ald, His novel, by the same name as the play, has 
proved an extraordinary success in this country, ac- 
cording to the reports of Mr. Hatton's publishers, 
the Lippincott Company of Philadelphia. 

James O'Neill's duel scene in "When Greek 
Meets Greek" is described every \v bore as being the 
most exciting and realistic sword combat ever seen 
on the stage. Mr. O'Neill is a famous swordsman, 
and in "Monte Cristo," and other plays, he demon- 
strated his ability as an exceptionally clever fencer. 
In this play the duel is fought with broad swords, 
and, though not occupying an unreasonable length 
of time, still lasts long enough to work the audi- 
ence into an enthusiastic frenzy. 

When Klaw & Erlanger's superb extravaganza 
''Jack and the Beanstalk" is given here, it will be 
seen in an almost entirely new dress, the production 
being kept fully up to the standard of merit that 
reflects so much credit on this firm. Of all the ex- 
travaganzas we have had in this country, Jack is 
the cleanest, most wholesome, and the biggest 
money-getter. 

The "Eight Pretty Maids," in Klaw & Erlanger's 
Jack and the Beanstalk Company, are about as 
sweet a buuch of femininity as was ever gotten to- 
gether. They are all young, prettv and graceful, and 
form one of the conspicuous features of this bril- 
liant extravaganza. The production appeals alike 
to all classes, and one of the chief reasons for its 
unequaled success is to be found in the fact that 
there is not a line or situation iu it to offend the 
most fastidious person. 



THE WISSNER IN JERSEY CITY. 

One. more link in our chain of favorable testi- 
mony for our local piano interests comes from 
''The Brooklyn Manufacturer." Speaking of a 
not'ble addition to Brooklyn's list of extensive 
plants, it describes the new piano factory of Otto 
Wissner ; and after giving details concerning size, 
completeness of planning, finishing and equip- 
ment, which, as the article states, place it far in 
advance of any competitor in Greater New York, 
it notes the provision which Mr. Wissner has made 
to meet still further demands in possessing himself 
of still more surface upon which he may in the near 
future build. Then, to quote from the article: 
"This factory is a monument to twenty years of in- 
telligent industry on Mr. Wissner's part. He started 
with a thorough experience, little capital, but any 
amount of ambition, to give to the musical world 
an instrument which should acknowledge no supe- 
rior. On the merits of the piano he*has built a 
large business, and in his patronage are included 
some of the world's leading artists. What more 
can a piano have than that? Surely the Wissner 
can and does compete for popular favor." 
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KUNKEL'S MUSICAL REVIEW, FEBRUARY, 1809. 



Edward H. Bloesep's latest composition, " In 
Dreamland," Valse Caprice, published by Kunkel 
Brothers, is gaining well merited popularity. While 
it is not difficult, it is very effective and sure to cap- 
tivate the hearer. 

The death of Wilimenia Rosen, relict of the late 
Charles Koseu, occurred on the 12th alt., at 7.30 
a.m. Mrs. Rosen had reached the advanced age of 
69 yeai*s, and leaves two daughters and two sons, as 



well as a host of friends, to mourn her death. Ap- 
propriate services were held at the residence, 19 
West End Place, and at the Crematory. Mrs. Emma 
Rosen-Kerr and Messrs. August and Ernest Rosen, 
children of the deceased, are well known in musi- 
cal circles. The sympathy of the Review is ex- 
tended to the family in this their hour of bereave- 
ment. 

Do n't make a what-not of your piano. 



Erker Bros. Optical Co. 

608 OLIVE STREET. 

Largest assortment of the best makes of 

Opera Glasses at very low prices. 

Shell and Silver Lorgnettes. 

Gold Spectacles and Eye Glasses accurately adjusted 



HOW? 



BY SOOTHING AND SUBDUING THE PAIN. 
THAT'S THE WAY 



St. Jacobs Oil cures Neuralgia 



Many a woman is so exquisitely 
/ organized that the strains of 
music cause her to forget to eat or 
drink until reminded of the 
necessity by physical exhaustion, 
but the Nineteenth Century Woman 
never forgets to be daintily clothed, 
and she knows too that the place 
of all others to buy exactly what 
she wants at just the price she 
can afford to pay, is 




-<Sfe&iu*f 



P. S. — Mail Orders are answered the same day 
as received, and special attention is given to 
accurately rilling them. 




JONES' 

COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 

307-309-311 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

THE COMPLETE BUSINESS COURSE. 

Short Hand, Type Writing, Telegraphy, 

Elocution and English Branches 

Thoroughly Taught. 

Students may Mnter at Any Time and Select such 
Studies as They Desire. 

For information, circulars, etc, call at the College office 
or address J. C. BOHMER Principal. 



SIXTH, OLIVE AND LOCUST. 





BUY 

FROM 

FIRST HANDS 

IT PAYS 

UMBRELLAS 
CANES 



AND 



ARE 
RIGHT 

OUR PRICES 

LIKEWISE 

ARE YOU A JUDGE 

OF GOODS ? 

IF SO IT WILL BE EASY SELLING 

IF NOT 

WE WILL GIVE YOU SOME 

POINTERS 

IN OUR LINE, HOW TO BUY AND 

BUY RIGHT 





MAKERS 

519 Locust St 

/ Formerly. 
^314 N.6th 
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iu his product 



The 

"Crown" Piano, 

the one of "many tones," embodies the highest attainments in the art of Piano 
making, and is in accord with the best ideals of piano construction. 

The " Crown " Piano is strictly and in the fullest sense a high grade piano. It 
is not surpassed in any way by any "single tone" piano. It is all, and has all 
that will be found in any other high grade piano; and, in addition thereto, its 
many=tone capabilities give it range and capacity above and beyond all others, 
doing away completely with the objections to the ordinary pianos, because of the 
monotony of their one "single tone." 

Its multi-tone adjustment does not complicate its construction, or in anyway I 
affect the quality of the piano tone except to more than double its life. It is an | 
essential part in the construction of the "Crown" Piano, and is built into each 
and every " Crown " Piano made. All of the various tones and tone effects, aside 
from the regular piano tone, are produced by it. No other piano has this multi- 
tone adjustment; no other piano can have it, because it belongs exclusively to 
the ' ' Crown " Piano. 

The great varieties of tone, tone shading and tone effects produced by the I 
"Crown "Piano, give it the greatest and most varied capacity of any piano ever 
made. 

Any person who can play in the ordinary piano tone.can quickly learn to ex- 
ecute in the various tones. The original and exclusive attributes and capabilities 
of the "Crown "Piano in its piano tone and its other " many tones" charm and 
attract all pianists and vocalists who hear it. It is much more pleasing, enter- 
taining and satisfactory than any " single tone" piano can be. 
is evidenced by his ten years warranty, which is " burnt in the back "of each instrument. Illus-j 



GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., Bent Block, Chicago, Ills., U. S, A. 




Paraphrase de Concert. 



Charles Kunkel. 

To insure a refined and scholarly rendition of the piece the artistic use of the pedal as indicated is imperative. 
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STUDY I. 



Theme and Variations. 
Ohoral in Four Part Harmony. (Pleyel's Hymn.) 



In practicing this choral, carefully strike all the notes of the chords together from the wrist. 

In passing from one chord to another a perfect legato is produced by the artistic use of the pedal. 

Be very careful not to lift the fingers from the keys until the notes are sustained by the pedal as 
indicated; then, and not till then, proceed to the next chord. This rule is as important as the pedal- 
ing itself; the one is ineffective without the other. 

In many studies the use of the pedal is indicated by the usual Qub. and $ in connection with the 
note notation so as to enable the student to compare them. 

When beginning any of the studies, practice the foot (pedal) and the hand separately until each 
has mastered its part, then practice both together. 

In playing this choral the fingers sustain the half notes in reality but three-eighths, the time of an 
eighth (the fourth eighth) being required to pass from chord to chord. The artistic use of the pedal 
prevents the cessation of sound that would otherwise occur; for, when employed, it continues the work 
of the hands (as if they remained upon the keys), enabling them to pass to the next chord without 
any interruption of sound. In this manner a perfect legato is preserved. 

The pupil may first play and pedal the studies as he would ordinarily, and then employ artistic 
pedaling as noted, and observe the contrast. 

Should any of the studies be found difficult as finger exercises, they may be played very slowly; 
in fact for all pedal study, slow tempo is advised. 

The question may arise, why change the pedal at all in the first measure, since it contains only 
the chord of G major? The holding down of the pedal throughout the measure would, of course, not 
produce a disagreeable sound, as all the notes belong to the same triad, but it would destroy the 
pure four part harmony, and represent six voices singing on the third and fourth quarters, as in the 
following example, where the pedal is used on the second, third and fourth quarter. 



Example : 



Six voices. 
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The same chords are here given with the correct pedal notation, the pedal being released on the 
third quarter, thus producing a pure four part harmony on the second chord, the same as if sung 
by a quartet for soprano, alto, tenor and bass. 

Example: Four voices. 
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THEME. 



Ignace Pleyel, 1757-1831. 
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ST(JDY II. 



Quarter notes to produce with the aid of the pedal the effect of 
half, dotted half and whole notes. 

The rests in this study are "singing rests." 

Do not sustain with the hands the chords in quarter notes longer than their value demands ; the 
pedal is to do the sustaining. Although separated by rests, the chords are to produce, with the aid of the 
pedal, the same effect as Study I., written in half and whole notes. Here the hands make from one to 
three quarter rests between the chords; the pedal, on the contrary, makes a rest of an eighth only. As 
the chords are sustained but one quarter, the pedal must be employed on the second half of their value. 

Chords at A and B form exceptions, as the pedal is not employed until the tenor has attacked its 
fourth quarter, in order to preserve purely four part harmony. 

The value of this study as preparatory work to Study III. is obvious. 
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STUDY III. 



kg. 



The ornamentation introduced in this Study makes it compulsory to employ the pedal as in the 
foregoing Study, otherwise the chords will have ceased singing at the striking of the ornamentation 
notes on the second and fourth quarter. 
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STUDY IV. 



This Study is the same in effect as No. III. ; it is different in execution, the ornamentation being 
given to the left hand, but it demands the same pedaling. The right hand remains quiet, while the left 
hand moves continually. 

VARIATION III. 
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STUDY V. 



Sustain the tied half notes their full value, otherwise the four part harmony will be destroyed. The 
notes in the first half of every measure admit of no pedaling- on account of the disagreeable dis- 
sonances the passing notes (the A sharp, the C sharp, the G sharp, and others) would produce. 

Strike the following chords together and hear the discord produced by the small seconds, the 
harshest of dissonances. Playing the first half of the measure with pedal produces the same effect. 



Example: 

Effect if 

played with 

the pedal. 
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The pedal is therefore not used until 
the passing notes can no longer destroy 
the pure harmony. It is employed only 
to connect legato the first, third and 
fourth quarters of each measure. 
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*< STUDY VI. 



In this variation the hands move simultaneously in striking the chords. The pedal is employed to 
effect a legato between the chords in quarter notes and the chords in sixteenth notes. The very moment 
the chords in sixteenth notes are struck the pedal must be released in order that the rests receive their 
full value. The silence of the rests is of as much importance as the singing of the notes. The 
student will observe that after each rest the pedal may be used simultaneously with the striking of 
the chords, as no blurring of notes is to be avoided. Play examples below and observe that the 
effect is identical. 



Example I. 



Example II. 





Pedal. 
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Hence the rule is established that after each rest (silence), or the first chord of a piece, it is 
immaterial whether the pedal be used simultaneously with the striking of the chord or not; after- 
pedaling being Imperative only with a succession of chords In order to avoid the blurring of harmonies. 
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As the pupil by this time will have become thoroughly familiar with the note pedal notation, the 
%j&. and * will be discontinued. 



VARIATION V. 
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EMIL SAUER. 

Emil Sauer is a great pianist. Saner is not well 
known to the general public of the United States, 
but it is predicted that in less than three months 
this country, from ocean to ocean, will ring with 
the praises of this magnetic master of the piano. 
Sauer's musical career has been little short of mar- 
velous. Vast audiences in the musical centers of 
Europe have all but gone wild over the wonderful 
harmony produced by this, what some have termed, 
hypnotic wonder of the piano. 

Saner is still a young man. He was born in Ger- 
many in 1862. He received his early musical edu- 
cation from the best of all teachers— his mother. 
In 1876 the great Rubinstein, by a mere chance, 
heard Sauer play; he was at once impressed with 
the remarkable ability of the then boy pianist. 
Rubinstein, with the perception of the master mind, 
saw the inherent musical genius in Sauer, and said 
to his brother, Nikolaus Rubinstein: "You must 
take young Emil and make of him a pianist— a great 
pianist." Rubinstein knew what was possible, but 
he did not know how soon Sauer was to take his 
place in the front rank of the few wonderful 
pianists. 

Sauer made his debut in North Germany, and in 
the year following went to the British capital, and 
braved the criticism of cultured, critical London. 
Hi> success in England was instantaneous. In 1883 
and 1N84 he completed a, successful tour in Spain 
and Italy. 

In 1884 Sauer received 
his last artistic conse- 
cration from Liszt, who 
thoroughly recognized 
the extraordinary en- 
dowments of the young 
pianist. He made his 
Berlin debut in 1885, in 
the presence of the im- 
perial family, and from 
that moment dates tin; 
world-wide reputation 
which introduces him to 
America. The concert 
halls of Germany, Aus- 
tria and Russia echoed 
in late years with the 
enthusiastic applause of 
delighted audiences, and 
the storm tokensof hom- 
age, such as those offered 
to the young master in 
St. Petersburg, the fas- 
tidious home of Rubin- 
stein, form the best 
standard id' Sauer's in- 
comparable mastery of 
art. 

Vienna like w i s e 
praised him above all 
other pianists, after his 
appearance in eleven 
concerts. 

In the years 1894, "Jo" 
and 'mi, England was 
again the Held of Sauer's 
triumph, such as ha<~ 
not been known there 
since the days of Liszt and Rubinstein. A series of 
eight recitals in London aroused in the press and 
public an enthusiasm that seemed to be beyond 
adequate expression. 

Sauer conies to this country fresh from his great- 
eal triumphs on the other side of the sea. His con- 
certs during the past season were continuous ova- 
tions. 

That Sauer is a man of magnetic genius no one 
who has ever seen him will dispute. His control or 
Influence over his audiences is remarkable to a de- 
cree. To Sauer the nationality of his audience 
matters not; his art appeals primarily to the heart. 
Its breadth, beauty and lire; its strength, dignity 
and linish; its splendor and brilliancy, render i't 
kin to all sorts and conditions of men. He pos- 
Besses that subtle temperament in which the wild- 
est extremes come together. He combines dreamy 
poetry and tenderness with healthful spirit and lire. 
He ran sigh and sob as Chopin did; his thunder is 
as sonorous as Liszt's; his exulting is jubilant. In 
breadth and massiveness he rivals Rubinstein. He 
unites all the qualities of the great, and fuses them 
with his own. Sauer has not only a musical tem- 
perament, but he is a great social' favorite. He is a, 
genius without the eccentricities usually accredited 
nins. 
As Sauer sits at the instrument, bis whole soul 
wrapped up in his music, every touch of bis lingers 
bringing forth new harmonies; every look, every 
muscle of his fact; expressive of the 'wonderful po- 
etic genius within him, he presents a picture to stir 
the most unpoetical and unimaginative of beings. 
The^e can be no doubt that Sauer is a great art- 
great pianist; that he has made an undying 
fame for himself in Europe is also an unquestioned 
fact. 



LACK OF ORIGINALITY. 



The lack of originality in musical composition has 
been a pretty general accusation against musicians. 
It would be quite strange to peruse a musical paper 
and not find a mild insinuation that so and so is some- 
what of a plagiarist. And yet it can happen that a 
man may be the most original of writers and at the 
same time the greatest of plagiarists. This is para- 
doxical, of course, but it will stand analysis, even if 
applied to the great master, Shakespeare. Litera- 
ture, in a late issue adduces the following evidence 
in this connection : 

" We all know that Shakespeare's borrowing arm 
was a very long one indeed. Old chronicles, 
North's Plutarch, mediaeval English poetry, Italian 
novelists, contemporary playwrights— all were laid 
under contribution ; and in the same way Milton 
probably conveyed 'L'Allegro ' and 'II Penseroso ' 
from Burton's 'Abstract of Melancholy, Dialogi- 
kos.'and certainly made considerable use of the 
Dutch poet's ' Lucifer' in the construction of 'Para- 
dise Lost.' 'Tristam Shandy ' is one of the most 
' original ' books in English literature, and yet it is 
a patchwork of outrageous thefts, and Melancholy 
Burton himself, from whom Sterne stole, contrived 
to get the effect of 'originality ' into his 'Anatomy,' 
which is a mere cento of quotations. 

"In one sense of the word there is no such thing 
as originality, in another sense it is not uncommon. 
The Italian novelists from whom Shakespeare pla- 



Thus,for a young man of to-day the compositions 
of Wagner and Brahms contain all that has been 
achieved in music by Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
besides the personal achievements of Wagner and 
Brahms. The young man may study the works of 
these men, and be blissfully unconscious that his 
music is a development of what has gone before ; 
but all the same, when that young man's works are 
performed, you will see that they could not have 
been written unless the old composers had once 
lived. In this sense, of course, there is no such 
thing as originality. 

Noman stands by himself, be he musician, artist 
or scientist; no man can think without having as- 
similated the thoughts of those who have gone be- 
fore ; or if he doesthink, his thoughts are, as a rule, 
of no particular value, as they have probably been 
proved to be utterly fallacious. And music being 
so much a matter of expression,it is natural enough 
that the young composer's work should show dis- 
tinct traces of the masters he has worshipped. 




giarized were themselves but copyists from older 
sources, and folklorists are aware that the Eu- 
ropeans of the Middle Ages enjoyed tales that had 
amused Asia in far antiquity. The matter of a 
literary work of art may come from nature, from 
life, or from another book, while the form is cre- 
ated by the author. In some of Poe's tales it is 
easy enough to detect the influence of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, and Mrs. Radcliffe drew her stories from a 
very imperfect and distorted notion of medieval 
romance, and mediasval romance was founded to a 
considerable extent on early Celiic legends, and 
Celtic legends must owe a good, deal to prehistoric 
Turanian influence— and so the ladder mounts till 
it vanishes as in the Indian juggler's trick ; but 
for all that the 'Fall of the House of Usher' is 
original. It is barely possible, of course, that the 
Paleolithic Age swarmed not only with monsters 
(now happily extinct), but with 'purely original 
geniuses, but in modern times it would be as useless 
to search for the one as for the other." 

The moral of all this unquestionably is that the 
words ''original" and " originality" are possessed 
of a mijrhty big percentage of antiquity. 

When we come to originality of expression in the 
arts, we are dealing with a more or less artificial 
expression of character. That is to say, no man can 
be absolutely original, for he has to express himself 
in the terms of art, and it has taken generation af- 
ter generation to build up music, so that before the 
young composer can be said to be sufficiently cul- 
tured to compose, he must have assimilated all that 
has gone before. This is the more easy, as there are 
always great modern composers who influence the 
young musician, and these great modern composers 
represent in themselves the art of music so tar as it 
has gone. 



MOZART'S EXTERNAL EAR. 

Dr. Gerber, privat-docent in the University of 
Konisberg, has recently published in the Deutche 
Medicinische Wochenschrift, an anthropological study 
on Mozart's ear. The fact that the great composer 
had ears of a peculiar shape suggests the notion 
that there is some connection between the form of 

the ear and the 
musical faculty, 
which shows itself 
in earliest youth. 
Such an idea, 
however, rests on 
a very slender 
basis of fact, as 
there have been 
few opportunities 
of establishing the 
truth. 

Mozart's ears 
were of the broad 
type, especially 
seen in the lower 
race of man, as, 
for instance, in 
negroes, and 
must, therefore, 
be looked upon as 
a mark of a low 
grade of develop- 
er* ment. While the 
i normal ear is 
curved in beauti- 
ful lines and has a 
longish form, Mo- 
zart's ear was flat, 
presenting obtuse 
angles instead of 
curves, so that it 
might be describ- 
ed as misshapen. 
The complete 
want of lobe is a 
well-known mai'k 
of low develop- 
m e n t , especially 
when, as m the case of Mozart, it occurs in con- 
nection with a broad ear. It is surely an example 
of nature's irony that the man whose inner ear was 
of the very highest grade of development had an 
outer ear misshapen to the point of ugliness, but 
of a retrograde type generally found only in the 
lowest savages. 



The municipal authorities of Boston are demon- 
strating their progressiveness by the inauguration 
of a musical campaign of education which is as 
novel as it is commendable. It is now proposed to 
follow up the interesting free municipal concerts, 
given every Sunday night, by the presentation of a 
number of operas of the popular order probably in 
Mechanics' Hall— the largest building of its kind in 
use. _ Another feature of the good work of the 
municipal musical commission is the enjoyment 
afforded the people of the poorer sections of Boston 
by splitting the orchestra up into quartets and 
giving free concerts for the people of these quar- 
ters. We are not surprised to learn that these have 
even been more successful in their way than the 
more formal classical concerts on Sunday evenings. 
When we consider the power for good generated by 
the hearing of good music, we may estimate more 
fully the splendid labors of the Mayor of Boston 
and his co-workers who are endeavoring to make 
the lots of their less fortunate brethren in the 
world's battlefield happier— bringing the sunlight 
of education and music into their lives. This broad 
spirit of consideration is more potent in uplifting 
and encouraging humanity than all this patronizing 
of those individuals and organizations who dole 
out charity and make the recinients feel it is so 
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PIANO, ETC. 



f VJTO ANSCHDETZ, 

W PIANIST 



AND TEACHEE, 

Address, 2127 Sidney St., St. Louis. 



WM. D. ARMSTRONG, 
PIANIST AND ORGANIST, 
(Harmony, Composition, Counterpoint and Instrumentation,) 

Address, Alton, Ills. 



-rpDWARD H. BLOESER. 

Studio, 2% Vista Building, Grand and Franklin Aves. 



SINGING, ETC. 



MRS. MARY E. LATEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Italian Method as taught by Kudersdorf^ 3625 Flnney Ave , 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



ROBERT NELSON, „,.__ 

THE ART OF SINGING AS TAUGHT IN ITALY, 
St. Louis Conservatory of Vocal Mumc, 
Root. Nelson, Director. 2627 Washington Ave. 



CHARLES L. DOERR 

X^J PIANIST AND TEACHER. 

Reference E. R. Kroeger. Address 4041 Castleman Ave. 



MISS DOLLIE DOWZER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
Post-Graduate of Beethoven Conservatory, 

Address, 5G71 Clemens Ave. 



VIOLIN, CELLO, ETC. 



PG. ANTON, Jr., 
VIOLONCELLO, 



Concert Soloist, 

Address, 1520 Chouteau Ave. 



CHAS. A. DRACH 

ELECTROTYPE CO. 

ELECTROTYPERS 

# ___STEREOTYPERS, 

Cor. Fourth and Pine Streets, 

(Old Globe-Democrat Building) 
ST. LOUIS, - - MO. 



J. 



P. GRANT, 



TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Address, 411 S. 23rd St. 



-TV/TRS. EMILIE HELMERICHS, 



TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE, 

Music Rooms and Residence, 1954 Arsenal St. 



MISS KATIE JOCHUM, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER, 



pi HAS. KAUB, 

VV VIOLINIST AND TEACHER, 



Address, 906 Lami St. 



A RNOLD PESOLD, 
A SOLO VIOLINIST AND TEACHER, 



Address, 3536 Olive St. 



T OWELL PUTNAM 



iTEACHEROF VIOLIN, MANDOLlN,BANJO, GUITAR, 
Large assortment of instruments and supplies on hind. 

33rd St., het. Easton and Franklin Aves 



Address, 1905 Lami St. 



ERNEST R. KROEGER, 
PIANIST AND ORGANIST, 
(Harmony, Composition, Counterpoint and Instrumentation,) 

Address, 3631 Olive St. 



EMILKROEMEKE, 
TEACHER OF PIANO. 



Refers to Charles Knnkel. 



Address, 3925 N. 20th Street. 



M 



ISS ELLA KUHLMAN, 

TEACHER OF PIANO. 

Address 3203 Iowa Avenue. 



TV/PSS MAHAN, 



M 



AURICE SPYElt, 

VIOLINIST, 
Teacher of Violin and Mandolin, 

Address. 3684 Finney Avenue. 



Shattinger piano 4M"*6" 

No. 1114 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET 

JS^xxtX Music Books. 
LOWEST PRICES and BEST GOODS. 

Correspondence Solicited. Catalogue Free. _ 



PIANO TUNERS. 



B: 



R. ROSEN, 

TUNER AND REPAIRER, 

Address Care of Kunkel Brothers. 



ELOCUTION. 



The Perky School of Oratory* Dramatic Art, 
Y M C.A. Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin Ayes. 
Address Edwakd P. Pekry, Principal. 
Entertainments and Engagements solicited. 



PIANO STUDIO AND ORGAN DEPARTMENT. 

Conservatorium, 3631 Olive Street. 



o. 



F. MOHR, 



TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Address, 2033 Sidney St. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



DR. ADAM FLICKINGER, 
DENTIST, 
Removed his office from 707 Pine Street to 1113 Pine Street. 



MISS CHRISTINE M. NOHL, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
Teacher of Intermediate Dept. for Mw^^-btejegjgn^ 

MRS. NELLIE ALLEN-PARCELL, 
Pianist and Teacher. Pupil of Barth, Berlin. Diplo- 
mas from Beethoven Con., St. Louis and Lerpsig Con., txer- 
many. Rooms '215%, 216 Vista Building.Grand & Franklin Ays. 



JOHN F. ROBERT, 

J TEACHER OF PIANO, 



Address, 2624 Thomas St. 



A 



LFRED G. ROBYN, 

PIANIST AND ORGANIST, 

Address, 3714 Pine St. 



G 



EO. C VIEH, 

PIANIST AND TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Graduate of the Vienna Conservatory. 

Address, 3669 Russell Ave. 



PAPER IN THIS KF.VIEW FURNISHED BY 
GARNETT & ALLEN PAPER CO., 

PAPER MANUFACTURER AND »EALMl, 
Music and Publication Paper a Specialty. bi.L,uui» 



r^ EO E. OWENS, 

(x PRINTER, 210 VINE STREET 

Programmes, Invitations, Etc., given prompt and careful 
attention. 



Agents Wanted 



WHY BE WITHOUT 
A METRONOME? 

WHEN YOU CAN GET 

Kunkel's 

Pocket 
Metronome 

THE BEST EVER MADE, 
FOR 50 CENTS. 

KUNKEL BROTHERS, 



612 OLIVE ST. 



ST. LOUIS, MO. 



FOB 



ISS CARRIE VOLLMAR, 

PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
Organist Memorial M. E. Church. Residence, 3135 Sidney St. 



M 1 



SINGING. ETC. 



M 



AX BALLMAN, 

TEACHER OF VOCAL MUSIC, 

Music Rooms, 104^ North Broadway. 



Kunkel's Musical Review 

In every City and Town in the United States. 



WAGENFUEHR & HILLIG, 
BOOK BINDERS, 

506 Olive St., Room 41, 

Specialty of Music Binding. Best Quality Work, 
Lowest Price. 



BERTINI'S 
Twelve Preludes ^ Rondos. 

EDITED BY CARLSIDUS. 
Complete in 1 Book, $2.00. 



M 



RS. K. G. BROADDUS, 

SCHOOL OF VOCAL ART. 

Conservatorium, 3631 Olive Street. 



MISS EUGENIE DUSSUCHAL (Contalto), 
SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Vocal Instruction. Address, 3008 N. 2lst St., St. Louis. 



LEXANDER HENNEMAN, 

VOICE SPECIALIST. 



A 

Lessons and Recitals in the Henneman Hall, 3723 Olive Street. 



MRS. S. K. HAINES. 
TEACHER OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
Churches and Concerts provided with Professional Singers 
Address, 2>i Vista Building, Grand and Franklin Aves. 



A NEW AND WONDERFUL EDITION 

—OF— 

CZERNY'S 
ART OF FINGERING. 

50 CHARACTERISTIC AND ARTISTIC 
STUDIES, 

REVISED AND EDITED 

— BY— 

DR. HANS VON BUELOW. 



Published in Kunkel's Royal Edition. 



This is a set of most instructive studies of the 2n 
and 3rd grades. They offer excellent variety i 
technical work and are indispensable to thi 
education of every pupil. 

To be had at all music stores and of the publisl 
ers, 

KUNKEL BROTHERS, 

612 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 
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T.BAHNSEN MFG. CO. 

PianoS 

Grand, Upright and Square. 

Are manufactured in St. Louis and 
endorsed by our leading artists for 

Durability, Touch, and Even- 
ness in Tone. 

Warerooms. 1522 Olive St. 



STUDIES. 



Kunkel's 

Royal 

Edition 



Of the most famous studies embodies 
all the researches known in piano lit- 
erature. The well-known perfection of 
the Royal Edition in all that relates to 
fingering, phrasing, annotations, adapt- 
ment to modern wants, etc., leaves lit- 
tle to be said. These studies have been 
edited by the greatest pedagogical 
masters of the age— Hans von Buelow, 
CarlTausig, HansSchmitt, Franz Liszt, 
etc., etc. 

Behr-Sidus. 

Op. 575. Price 75 cents. Containing: No. 1 — 

Child's Song. No. 2— In the Month of May. 

No. 3— Child's Play. No. 4 — Joyfulness. No. 

5 — Barcarolle. No. 6 — Shepherd's Song. 

No. 7— Spanish Dance, [k. b.] 

Beyond doubt the simplest studies published. 

Guide the young beginner in the most satisfactory 

manner. Great delight for children; stepping stone 

to Carl Sidus' great studies, op. 500 and 501. 

Gurlitt-Sidus. 

Album Leaves for the Young. Revised edition 
by Carl Sidus of Gurlitt's famous Little Tone 
Pictures for the Young Pianist. Great stud- 
ies in style and phrasing. Price $1.50. Con- 
taining: No. 1— March. No. 2 — Bright Morn- 
ing. No. 3— Northern Strains. No. 4 — By 
the Spring. No. 5— Song of the Lily. No. 6 
—Slumbering Song. No. 7— The Fair. No. 
8— Turkish March . No. 9 — Dancing Waves. 
No. 10— Free Fancies. No. 11 — Sunday. No. 
12— The Little Wanderer. No. 13— Hunting 
Song. [r. e.] 

Very pleasing to the pupil. Complete little pieces, 
developing style and finish in playing. 

Hoscheles-Henselt. 

Op. 70. Twelve Characteristic Studies in two 
books. Henselt's revised and annotated edi- 
tion of Moscheles' great studies. 

Book I. Containing: No. 1 — Woodland Brook. 
No. 2— Hercules. No. 3 — Rustling Pines. 
No. 4— Eolian Whispers. No. 5— A Winter's 
Tale. No. 6— Perpetual Motion, [r. e.] 

Book II. Containing: No. 7 — Village Holiday. 
No. 8— Mazeppa. No. 9 — Romanza. No. 10 
—Fluttering Butterflies. No. 11 — Stormy 
Ocean. No. 12 — Whispering Waves, [r. e.] 

These studies are indispensable to the higher art 
of piano playing, and form the stepping stone from 
Cramer to Chopin. 



HARLAN BROS. 

HIGH GRADE TAILORING 

AT 

POPULAR PRICES. 

N. E. Cor. SIXTH and ST. CHARLES STS. 



A. E. WHITAKER, 

Manager. 

F. G. SMITH, 

Manufacturer Bradbury Pianos, 

1012 Olive St. 
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Hammond 

Typewriter. 

UNLIMITED SPEED. 

INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE. 
UNIFORM IMPRESSION. 
ANY WIDTH PAPER. 

PERFECTS PERMANENT 
ALIGNMENT. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 

ST. LOUIS BRANCH 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 

310 N. EIGHTH ST. 

ST. LOUIS. 



? e GRAe^ PH0NE 




For Delicacy, 

for purity, and for improvement of the com- 
plexion nothing equals Pozzoni's Powder. 



50 YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 




Trade Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights &c 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest asrency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 

Scientific American. 

A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year : four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & Co. 361Broadwa ^ New York 

Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 



& Graphophone. 

The Upto-Date Talking Machine 

A MOST ACCEPTABLE GIFT. 

When You Get a Talking Machine Get a Graphophone. 

WHY THE GRAPHOPHONE? 
In the First Place 

The Graphophone produces perfectly and de- 
lightfully the music of bands, orchestras and 
vocal and instrumental soloists. With a 
Graphophone one can provide at any time a 
most enjoyable entertainment, having the 
whole range of melody to draw on for his 
programme. It is all musical instruments 
in one. 

And Then 

On a Graphophone cylinder anyone can re- 
cord easily and instantly, music, the human 
voice, or any sound, and the record can be 
reproduced immediately, and as often as de- 
sired. Only on talking machines manufac- 
tured under the Graphophone patents can 
sound be recorded — the performance of other 
so-called talking machines being limited to 
the reproduction of records of cut and dried 
subjects made in laboratories. 

Graphophones are Sold for $10.00 and Up. 

Write for Catalogue No. 116. 

COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH GO., o^Ylv 

HEIST. LOUIS, MO. Ill tK Him 

Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, ^Baltimore, Buf- 
falo, Paris, San Francisco. 




MAIbf 
BOUTC 



STLOUB TO KANSAS CITY 

AND THE 

HOURS 5/WED to southwest msomi 

AND KANSAS POINTS 

WITH DIRtCT CONNECTIONS 

COLORADO AND PACIFIC COAST POINTS 

"Tttt COLORADO SHORT LINE" 

(..(.. WARNCR V B tWODftlDCB H.C.TOWH5EMD 

VIM - FrM't, i ' •■"■*■! ManMtr. Mrf . Hltt. *M IkM MM 

SI.LOUlJ Mtt 



PIANISTS SHOULD USE THE 

and preserve their music. 

Fine for young players. 

Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 4 dozen for 25 cents. 70 cents per gross. 
Illustrated circular. Agents wanted. Address 



Turn leaf 



7 GREENE ST. 



H. G. WHITEY, 

PROVIDENCE, R. 
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Morris Steinert makes suggestions in Musical 
America as to the possibility of the further improve- 
ment of the modern orchestra, which will enable 
the twentieth-century composer to give full expres- 
sion to the thoughts that struggle for utterance. He 
says : "The additions should include a small violin, 
about half the size of the present one, so that the 
first violinist may execute with greater ease such 
octave passages as are now assigned to him, which 
lie, now, in the high position of his fingerboard, and 
require special technical ability ; a larger violin for 
second violin parts; a viol di gamba, with its soft, 
mellow tone-quality ; a bass larger than the 'cello, 
but somewhat smaller than the double bass, to pro- 
duce the tone-color of the Bourdon stop of the or- 
gan ; a set of sub-bass organ-pipes, played with a 
key-board, to give solidity to the double bass ; a dul- 
cimer, for percussion effects ; a diminutive piano, 
strung with catgut strings, to produce a good pizzi- 
cato, taking the place of the present wretched pick-, 
ing of the strings with the fingers; a harpsichord, a 
soft-toned trumpet ; a lute or mandolin, and a quar- 
tet of kettledrums." 



Mr. Grau has gathered for his Metropolitan Op- 
era a company that includes most of the famous 
singers of Europe ; among them are Mmes.Nordica, 
Eames, Sembrich, Lehmann, Calve, Melba, Brema, 
Schumann-Heink, Mantelli, Bauermeister and Su- 
zanne Adams, and Messrs. Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke, Van Dyck, Dippel, Sale/a, Bispham, Cam- 
panari, Van Rooy, Plangon, Salignac and Carbone. 
The conductors are Messrs. Mancinelli and Bevig- 
nani for the operas in French and Italian, and Heir 
Franz Schalk for the works of the German reper- 
tory. 



THE PRONUNCIATION OF RUSSIAN NAMES. 

As orthoepy in musical names is the topic of the 
hour, perhaps a few remarks on the pronunciation 
of the names of Slavonic — and more especially of 
Russian — composers may interest our readers. The 
chief obstacle in the way of a more correct pro- 
nunciation lies in the fact that the transliteration 
which suits one language is hopelessly inapplicable 
to another. The compilers of programs, who are 
very often responsible for the first introduction of 
Slavonic names to the English-speaking public, 
generally copy them as they stand upon a German 
or French edition of the composer's works, and 
thus a very corrupt orthography becomes authentic. 
Take, for example, the much abused name of 
Tschaikowsky— as it is commonly spelt. Logically 
transliterated from the Russian into English it 
might be written ''Chaikovsky," for it begins with 
the Russian letter ehep, the equivalent of our ch in 
church. But in French th oh becomes sh, so it is 
obvious that for general purposes of pronunciation 
a t must be added. The German form, 'JLVchai- 
kowski, is quite unnecessarily barbarous, and leads 
to facial paralysis on the part of conscientious peo- 
ple who want "to give full value to all the conso- 
nants. I have heard the illustrious composer 
spoken of as Tish-a-cow sky ; an unfortunate dis- 
tortion of a soft-sounding and perfectly simple 
name. The w which figures so inappropriately in 
many Russian names is another great source of mis- 
pronunciation. This letter, as we pronounce it, has 
no place in the Russian alphabet. It is, however, 
the German and, may be, also the French equiva- 
lent for the Russian v, or it may be represented by 
f. The latter gives the sound correctly, but is 
rather offensive to the eye of a Russian scholar. By 
all means get rid of w in Slavouic nanus and with 
it such barbarisms as Paderoosky, Glazou-uow and 
Tscha-cow-sky. 

The position of the tonic accent in Russian names 
is much more difficult to define. There is no rule, 
and Russians themselves are not always agreed in 
this respect. I have heard both Rimsky-Korsakov 
and Rimsky-Korsakov ; the latter being the com- 
poser's own pronunciation and therefore presuma- 
bly the correct one. Borodin should be more cor- 
rectly pronounced Baradin ; the unaccented o 
sounding like a. Moussorgsky isMoussorgsky ; the 
last two syllables going for next to nothing. Liadov 
should not be Li-a-dou, but Lyadov. The question 
is not perhaps of great importance, but gram- 
marians have adopted arecognized method of trans- 
literating from Russian into English and it would 
save much confusion if a uniform system of trans- 
literation were used. 



A PLACE TO GO. 



In answer to the many and repeated inquiries s 
to where to stop, or at what restaurant to eat while 
in St. Louis, we advise you, if stopping for several 
or more days, to go to any hotel and engage a room 
on the European plan, and eat at Frank A. Nagel's 
Restaurant, 6th and St. Charles streets. Ladies out 
shopping will find at Nagel's Restaurant an elegant 
Ladies' Dining Room on second floor, and will be 
delighted with the table and service, which are the 
best in St. Louis. 

Are you looking for an acceptable present? 
Go to Erker Bros. Optical Co., 608 Olive street, anj 
look over their large and most attractive stock of 
opera glasses, shell and silver lorgnettes, gold spec- 
tacles, eye-glasses, kodaks, magic lanterns, and 
fancy articles too numerous to mention. 

Do you want a most acceptable and useful New 
Year present ? Namendorfs have it at their ele 
store, 51!) Locust street. You will find the choicest 
line of Umbrellas and Canes in the West. Namen- 
dorfs make them, and their prices are right. 

Try Cook's Extra Dry Imperial Champagne. There 
is no foreign wine that has its boquet or any that! 
as pure. Forty years in the market and not aa 
adulteration. " Strictly pure" is the motto. Coolh 
Extra Dry Imperial Champagne. 



DOflUfll'C Bronchial 
D If OWN O Troches 

the popular cure for 

IRRITATED THROATS. 

Fac-Slmile y/ / y» *S ? n eveT ? 

Signature of J&&4 Akw'tf*' bo *' 



The Court Theatre at Dresden a while ago cele- 
brated the 350th anniversary of its existence, and 
the program was made up of works of the former 
directors. 

Maseagni, though he has only just finished his 
opera, "Iris," is already at work on a new one. At 

i reception given him by Queen Margherita at the 
Quirinal he told her that this work, to be called 

'Le Maschere," after a poem written for him by 
Luigi Illica, would be given at Rome this year. 



KUNKEL'S ROYAL PIANO METHOD. 

Kunkel's Royal Piano Method is destined to super- 
cede all the nieihods now in use, and ought to be 
used by every teacher and pupil appreciating th 
most modern method of piano teaching. 

Kunkel's Royal Piano Method is founded on th 
principles of piano playing which have produced 
such great masters as Rubinstein, Paderewski, Von 
Buelow, Gottschalk, Liszt, etc. 

A wonderful exposition of piano playing. Takes 
a pupil from the very groundwork ; starts with th 
simplest studies; explains everything as the pun 
progresses, and, while maintaining the interest, d< 
velops a fine technic and lays a foundation for!' 
most Artistic Piano Playing. 
Its valuable features : 
The studies and pieces throughout the book are 
the most interesting and developing character. 

They are fingered according to modern research 
as exemplified by such masters as Hans Von Bn 
low, Karl Klindworth, Franz Liszt, Carl Taiissi 
Etc., phrased, and accompanied with full expla. 
tion of terms, notes, signs, etc., etc., as they oc< 
The wrist attack and the perfect legato, the 
great factors in artistic piano playing, are fully i 
v eloped. These two features alone are of incalculi 
ble advantage to the pupil. 

The position of the hands, the touch, etc., are i 
rectly and profusely illustrated. 

Each lesson is preceded by a magnificent portra 
and biographical sketch of some great maste 
which is to form a part of the pupil's study. 




TEA SET 



FREE 



OO "JLJl»^'*l#S« Full size for family use, beauti- 
fully decorated & most artistic design. A rare chance. You can get 
this h indsotne china tea set <$ one dozen silver plated tea spoons for 
s> li ing our Pills. We mean what we say & will give this beautiful tea, 
set absolutely free if you comply with the extraordinary offer wesend 
— to every person taking advantage of this advertisement. To quickly 
Introduce our Vegetable Pills a sure cure for constipation, indigestion & torpid liver, if you agree to sell only six 
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delighted. 



A subscription to 

Kunkel's 

Musical 

Review 

makes a most accept- 
able present 



The graphophone is the talking machine np-t 
date. In it appear the latest improvements that in- 
ventive skill has devised to secure accurate record 
of sound and to reproduce them faithfully. 

The graphophone is remarkable for its simplicity 
of construction and operation, and for its clear an A 
distinct reproductions. 

It will afford endless entertainment. If you own 
a graphophone, you have a thousand entertainment) 
in one. 



I ADIES WANTED 

U JONES, Dept. B 



to take up stamping at home. We pa 
10 cents an h ur while learning. H. 
. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



J-^ IT WILL PAY YOU <*£X 

If in want of Floor Coverings to call and examine our Complete Line of 

WILTONS, 

AXMINSTER, 
VELVETS, 

body brussels, 

tapestry brussels, 
£Bglish n and linoleums and oil cloths. 

Also our Complete Line of 

DRAPERIES, LACES AND SHADES. 

R. A. LINDE CARPET CO. 

907 & 909 North Broadway. 

Estimates furnished on application. 



Lindell Hotel Restaurant 

THE NEW RESTAURANT 
... OF THE LINDELL HOTEL . 

Entrance on 

Washington Avenue. 

Ladies and Gentlemen will find in this elegant resort 
every dainty the market affords at most reasonable prices. 

OYSTERS AND SHELL FISH 
A SPECIALTY. 
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